^Operation Chaos’: Files on 7,200 Citizens 


By George C. Wilson 
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The Central Intelligence 
Agency “unla^vfuUy ex- 
ceeded” its authority by spy- 
ing on thousands of Ameri- 
cans in this country under a 
highly secret program code 
named “Operation Chaos.” 
President Ford’s CIA com- 
mission, in findings revealed 
yesterday, disclosed that the 
agency spread such a wide 
net in this “improper” oper- 
ation that the names of 3C0,- 
000 Americans and their or- 
ganizations ended up in a 
computerized index. 

Within that 300,000 total, 
the report said, the CIA de- 
veloped 7,200 separate 
• “personality files on citizens 
of the United States.” 

The original orjective for 
Operation Chaos, the report 
noted, was to see if foreign 
nations were behind some 
of the antiwar demonstra- 
tions and other dissident 
activities in the United 
States. . 


But,- the commission said, 
the operation ran out of 
control during its sLx-year 
bureaucratic life— from Au-* 
gust, 1967, to March, 1974— 
surveillance beyond the 
agency’s charter. 

“Although the stated 
purpose of the operation 
was to determine whetlyr 
there were any foreign 
contacts with American dis- 
sident groups,” the com- 
mission concluded, “it re- 
sulted in the accumulation 
of considerable material on 
domestic 'dissidents and 
their activities. 

“The accumulation of do- 
mestic data in the opera- 
tion e.xceeded . what was 
reasonably required,” the 
commission continued, “and 
thus was improper.” 

“Some domestic activities 
of Operation Chaos unlaw- 
fully exceeded the CIA’s 
statutory authority,” the 
commission concluded, 
"even though the declared 
mission of gathering intel- 


ligence abroad as tO’ foreign 
Influence on domestic dis- 
sident activities was proper.” 

Richard M. Helms, direct- 
or of the CIA from 1966 to 
1973, issued a statement on 
Dec. 24, 1974, that “categor- 
agency while under his direc- 
tion -con ducte d “illegal 
domestic operations" against 
war protesters. 

The commission report 
summarizes testimony it 
heard that alleged that Helms 
played a direct role In 
Operation Chaos — even to 
issuing a directive ordering 
CIA field executives wor- 
ried about going beyond 
their charter to cooperate. 

The report supports past 
statements by James J. 
Angleton, former head of 
CIA's counterintelligence 
operations, that he did not 
nm any special group spy- 
ing on Americans. 

Said the report; 

‘The available evidence 
indicates that the chief of 
counterintelligence had little 
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connection with the actual 
operations of Chaos. ' j 
"According to a CIA 
memorandum in May, 1969, 


Director Helms specifically 
instructed the chief of the 
operation [Chaos] to refrain 
from disclosing part of his 
activities to the counter- 
intelligence chief.” 

Helins himself, the report 
said, told the commission 
“that he could recall no spe- 
cific directions he gave to 
• the Choas group chief to re- 
port directly to him ” 

-V Former President Johnson 
provided the initial impetus 
for Operation Choas in 1967 
when he asked the CIA to 
investigate whether foreign 
'influences were bhind ra: 
clal disorders in the United 
States. 

The CIA responded by 
setting up a special team 
eventually sealed off from 
the rest of the government 
in what the report called a 
“vaulted basement area." 

The CIA reported it could 
find no foreign connection 
.with. racial and eantiwar dis- 
turbances in the United 
States but was given more 


presidential assignments 
that pushed the agency 
deeper into domestic sur- 
veillance. 

One CIA paper entitled 
"restless Youth," the report 
said, “concluded that the 
motivations underlying stu- 
dent radicalism arose from 
social and political aliena- 
tion at home and not from 
conspiratorial activity mater 
^ minded from abroad.” 

Helms, in delivering an- 
other version of that .paper 
to Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger on Feb. 18, 
1969, attached a memoran- 
dum which said student un- 
rest is “not within , the char- 
ter of this agency” and 
“would prove embarrassing” 
should “anyone learn of its 
existence.” 

'Tom Charles Huston, staff 
assistant to President Nixon, 
wrote the CIA on June 20, 
1969 that Nixon wanted the 
agency to prepare a report 
"on foreign communist sup- 
port of revolutionary protest 
movements in this cduntry.” 


Domestic Spying Laid to System, Rather Tliau Individnals 


'^Reforms^ Might Legitimize Controversial CIA Acts 


By William Greider 

W#5hIniton Po»t StaU Wrlter- 

The Rockefeller commls- ' 
sion’s report on the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s do- 
mestic misdeeds sidesteps 
some crucial questions 
■ about who’s to blame and 
will probably provoke new 
debate over how to control 
the secret agency. 

The investigation compiled 
and analj-zed a mountain of 
previously secret data, made 
public yesterday, on the do- 
mestic activities which got 
the CIA in trouble last win- 
ter when they were first re- 
vealed. The commission con- 
cludes that many of these — 
spying on political dissi- 
dents, mail openings, keep- 
ing secret files on American 
citizens — went beyond the 
proper limits of the CIA’s 
charter, if not beyond the 
law Itself. 

Blit the findings get fuzzy 
when it comes to resolving 
the conflicting testimony of 
high officials over who au- 
thorized these enterprises. 
The blame falls more on the 
system, less on individuals, 
some of whom are still in 
government. In short, the 
the report did not answer the 
question: who is lying? 

Second, while the commis- 
sion recommends that a 
vvide variety of CIA practi- 
ces, from burglary to mail 
opening, should be perma- 


nently forbidden, its recom- 
mendations for “reforms” 
may laso be read as legiti- 
mizing some of the CIA’s con- 
troversial surveillance activ- 
ities inside the United 
States. 

The eight-member com- 
mission, chaired by the Vice 
President, was born six 
months ago amid wide- 
spread skepticism because 
its membership was domi- 
nated hy cold warr'ors long 
associated with the “intelli- 
gence community.” Now that 
. the comraisison’s report is 
public, questions seem likely 
to continue. 

The commission proposed , 
amendments to the Nation- 
al Security Act of 1947 to 
eliminate “ambiguities” 
about what the CIA can and 
cannot do, but the clarifica- 
tions in some cases might 
actually strengthen the 
agency’s ability to partici- 
pate in domestic security 
cases. 

The proposed amendments, 
for instance, would say ex- 
plicitly what many people 
assumed was already in the 
law — that the CIA activities 
must concentrate on “for- 
eign intelligence”, only. Yet 
they would also grant the 
agency explicit authority 
“for providing guidance and 
technical assistance to other 
agency and department 
heads in protecting against 


unauthorized disclosures 
within their own agencies 
and departments." 

Language such as 
“guidance and technical as- 
sistance” is subject to 
stretching when a bureauc- 
racy seeks to expand its 
role. Would "technical as- 
sistance” cover the red wig 
and spy camera which the 
CIA provided to the White 
House “plumbers”? Could 
the GT.A assign undercover 
agents for “guidance” to an- 
other federal agency that is 
chasing domestic suspects? 

Likewise, the commission 
called on President Ford to 
issue an executive order de- 
fining more narrowly what 
domestic surveillance activi- 
ties the CIA can properly 
undertake on American citi- 
zens. It is at least arguable 
that the proposed limits 
might authorize some of the 
very spying on domestic po- 
liUcal; dissidents which pro- 
voked the current contro- 
versy. 

The executive order, for 
instance, would permit sur- 
veillance on anyone associ- 
ated with the CLV, past or 
present, for security pur- 
poses. That means the 
agency could birddog author 
and ex-agency official Victor' 
Marchetti, which it did m 
1971. 

The agency would be per- 
mitted to collect informa- 


tion, secretly or otherwise, 
on any “person or activities” 
that pose a clear' threat to 
CIA facilities — “Provided 
that proper coordination 
with the FBI is accom- 
plished." Who would deter- 
mine if. an individual or or- 
ganization is a threat? The 
director of central intelli- 
gence. . • 

That is the same rationale 
that the CIA used to justify 
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placing at least 12 infiltra- 
tors in Washington area an- 
tiwar groups— Women’s 
Strike for Peace, the Wash- 
ington Peace Center, Con-- 
gress on Racial Equality and 
the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, 
among others. Those partic- 
ular activities went too far, 
the commission concluded, 
but tl\e basic rationale was 
accepted. 

‘The CIA should not Infil- 
trate dissident groups or 
other organizations of 
Americans,” the commission 
said, "in the absence of a • 
written determination by 
the director ofc central Intel- . 
ligence that such action is 
necessary to meet a clear 
danger to . agency -facilities, 
operations'or personnel and • 
that adequate coverage by 


law enforcement agencies is 
unavailable.” 

If you turn that proposal 
inside out, it says the CIA 
can infiltrate those political 
groups if its director says 
it’s okay and the FBI isn’t 
doirtg the job — which is ap- 
pro.ximately, the situation 
which government officials 
claimed in 1967 when that 
surveillance \yas begun. 

The proposed executive 
order would also allow the 
CIA to investigate anyone 
“suspected of espionage or 
other illegal activities relat- 
ing to foreign intelligence,” 
provided again that it coor- 
dinates its operation with 
the FBI. 

In the past, while the 
limits were vague and ill-de- 
fined, the’ general assump- 
tion was that the FBI had 
sole jurisdiction for investi- 
gating espionage cases. This 
new language could be Inter- 
preted as actually expanding 
the CIA’s right to probe • 
these inatters [while still 
barring it- from law-enforce- 
ment functions]. Further, 
the commission endorsed the 
CIA's efforts to get new 
legislation Imposing criminal- 
penalties on any of its em- 
ployees, past or present, who 
divulge classified informa- 
tion. 

Among the 30 recommen- 
dations, many a^e designed ' 


to tighten control over the 
agency’s far-flyng opera- 
tions, both from outside and 
from within. The Rockefel- 
ler commission wants Con- 
gress to create a new joint 
committee on intelligence. 
It wants the White House to 
strengthen the oversight 
functions of the Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board 
and to make sure that White 
House instructions go to the 
CLA through only one recog- 
nized channel. 

The President, the report 
said, should make clear that 
the agency has no authority 
to open mail or commit bur- 
glaries or do some of the 
other pracUces which the in- 
vestigation found were ille- 
gal. If the CIA needs to ex- 
amine income-tax returns, it 
should follow the estab- 
ylished legal procedures. If 
the agency needs electronic 
surveillance, it should leave 
that job to the FBI. 

Inside the intelligence 
agency, the commission saw 
need’ for re-structuring — 
strengthening, the inspector 
general's office and bringing 
outside talent into the legal 
counsel’s office, which rules 
on the propriety of activi- 
ties. The director, the report 
suggests, ought to be an out- 
sider too — someone with sta- 
tus of his own. , 



